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GENERAL VIEW OF LIJNBAAN PLAZA SEEN AGAINST CITY HALL 


Editor’s Note 


Not too often do we find a project from across the Atlan- proper position, attractiveness and economic vitality in the 
tic which we feel offers at once a practical example and a urban scene. 

. : wei ae URBAN LAND requested Mr. Kiek blic rele ; counse 
challenge to the Western Hemisphere in the rehabilitation ae g requested Ir. Kiek, public rel ations counsel 
2 of New York City, to give its readers the story of Lijnbaan 

and redevelopment of our own downtown areas. In our 
(pronounced Line-bahn). His firm acts as consultant to 
ee domestic and foreign interests in the fields of finance, real 
that. While it is true that the devastation of war was a estate and general business, and to Europe’s enterprises 
prime factor in making this particular project possible, it directly or indirectly concerned with American trends, 
does suggest the kind of bold approach which may well be methods and developments. The Lijnbaan Association is 
necessary if our central city areas are to maintain their a case in point. (Article begins on Page 3) 


opinion, Rotterdam’s downtown shopping center is just 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Let’s Look at Our Neighbors 


As a downtown market place, Lijnbaan-Rotterdam (see the lead article) 
adapts principles and policies of merchandising as well as elements of layout that 
mark the success of planned and integrated suburban shopping centers. Lijnbaan 
is a development that might well be reproduced in the central business districts 
of American cities. For, if Downtown is to hold its position as the dominant 
commercial heart of our cities then more anchors must be lowered to secure this 
station from shifting. Shopping plazas, such as Lijnbaan illustrates, could be 
another device to add to the measures as “The City Fights Back”. 

Another means for attacking complications which perplex the central city was 
shown when the Community Builders’ C -uncil met in Toronto in September. The 
Canadian device is metropolitan government. 


Metropolitan Toronto 


The Municipal Government of Metropolitan Toronto came about as the re- 
medial action when the Province of Ontario stepped in to save a metropolitan 
community from financial disaster, intolerable inconvenience and desperite dupli- 


cation of services 

In 1912 Toronto had hamstrung itself by legislation preventing annexations 
By 1950, growth had brought about a constellation of thirteen separate munici- 
palities each plagued with urban problems and none interested in the general and 


proper development of the whole area. The City of Toronto and its suburbs had 
been attacking their mutual problems in thirteen different ways, providing archaic 
living patterns and duplicating each other’s answers, with no sound overall plan 
for the provision of those services which were metropolitan in nature and should 
be supplied on a metropolitan basis. The Toronto Metropolitan Act of 1953 was 
the culmination of three years of discussions, hearings and studies. By reason 
of the municipal services which will be administered by the metropolitan cor- 
poration, the Metropolitan Toronto Act estabished a plan that is unique in North 
America. 
Metropolitan Services 


As explained by Frederick G. Gardiner, Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Council, “The Metropolitan Toronto answer to metropolitan problems is a system 
whereby the thirteen municipalities may preserve their identity and continue 
which are local in nature and at the same time 
combine together for the services which are metropolitan 
in nature and are essential to the whole area.” Services for which the metro- 
politan corporation is responsible are: water supply, sewage disposal, housing, 
education, arterial highways, metropolitan parks, certain welfare services, and 
the overall planning of the area. The whole of this metropolitan undertaking is 
financed by a metropolitan budget. The cost of operating is contributed by each 
municipality in proportion to its total assessment. The whole been 
re-assessed so that industrial, commercial and residential properties in the thir- 
teen municipalities are assessed on the same basis and under the same formula. 

Our several states might do themselves and their metropolitan areas a dis- 
tinct service by taking a long and sericus look at the Toronto metropolitan setup. 


to administer those services 


provision of those 


area has 


Other Toronto Events 


In addition to metropolitan government, Community Builders’ Council mem- 
bers found other Toronto events that are noteworthy trends. 

The new subway running 5.3 miles of the length of Toronto’s main north- 
south artery, is building values at station stops. It is too soon to assess this trend, 
but the pyramiding is evident. The installation of a series of loading bays for 
buses at the present outer terminus of the subway is a useful and well conceived 
development in Toronto’s mass transportation system. The shiny red cars and 
the use of cheerful color in the glazed tile walls of the station stops add a not 
of glamour in merchandising the service. (Continued on Page 6) 
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LESS TRAFFIC AIDS BUSINESS 


The answer to the question, ‘Do 
By-Passes Hurt Business?” is an em- 
phatic “No”. Direct evidence of the 
negative answer comes from Canal 
Winchester, near Columbus, Ohio. 

Until two years ago, this little town 
of 1,300 had one of the State’s main 
roads, Route 33, going right down the 
center of the community. Then Route 
33 was rebuilt to by-pass the town. 
Now no major routes go near it. The 
this: business is better and 
say it’s a better place in 


result is 
residents 
which. to live. 

As reported in The Wall Street 
Journal, officials of the two banks, the 
two restaurant hardware 
dealer, the gas station proprietor, and 
the Mayor all say the town has pros- 
pered more in the two years since the 
highway disappeared than in any othe1 
two years of its long history. 

Both restaurant and the 
hardware dealer said receipts were up 
substantially and credited parking 
facilities plus lack of traffic for the 
improvement. The gas station pro- 
prietor tells of the most surprising 
change. After the highway was moved, 
presumably taking his customers with 
it, the gasoline business rose to five 
times over its previous volume and 
the proprietor has had to build a new 
station to handle the increase in sales. 


owners, the 


owners 
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November 4, 1954 


TOs MEMBERS OF THE URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 
FROM: Max S, Wehrly, Executive Director 


RE: New Edition of "Percentage Leases" Available 


Under special arrangement with the National Institute of Real 
Estate Brokers, we are able to make the 8th edition revised of "Per- 
centage Leases" available to ULI members at $5 per copy for a limited 
period, The regular price of this publication is $10, In order to 
take advantage of the half price rate it will be necessary to have 
your order and check in the office of ULI not later than December 15. 


This bulletin has become a standard text on Percentage Leases, 
All tables of rental rates in the new edition have been brought up 
to date, Five feature articles by authorities on leasing have been 
added, covering denartment stores, drug stores, small shops, service 
shops, variety stores and super markets, Important points covered 
include store area requirements, parking needs, branch stores and new 
transit merchandising, 


If you wish to obtain this bulletin at the $5 price, fill in the 
attached form and mail it accompanied by your check payable to the 
Urban Land Institute immediately. 


URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 
1737 K Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C, 


Please send copies of PERCENTAGE LEASES @ $5.00 per copy. My 


check for $ is enclosed, 


Make checks payab?.e to 


Urban Land .nstituts 











EUROPE’S FIFTH AVENUE 


Lijnbaan-Rotterdam Testifies to Success of the Downtown Shopping Center 


By Robert Kiek 
Consultant to the Lijnbaan Association 


What of the downtown shopping cen- 
ter? Has it been overwhelmed by the 
competition of integrated suburban 
centers? What of the real estate values 
in the central areas of our towns, that 
appear to be losing their traditional re- 
tail trading supremacy? What trends 
should be followed—or set—in the face 
of the consumer’s move to suburbia? 

Some answers to these questions are 
provided, perhaps, by the experience of 
66 prominent Rotterdam retailers. 

On October 9, 1953, just a year ago, 
these individual owners and operators 
launched their audacious joint venture, 
the downtown shopping plaza Lijnbaan 
—the first integrated shopping center of 
all Europe, deliberately planned to con- 
stitute the very heart of thriving Rot- 
terdam, a city well on its way towards 
becoming the most modern along Con- 
tinental Europe’s Atlantic seaboard. 


Destruction of War 


Fairminded Lijnbaan builders and 
owners do not feel that their plaza can 
serve as a reliable yardstick for com- 
parisons of any kind. Rotterdam’s poast- 
war urban development, they rightly 
say, is a unique example of town plan- 
ning such as could only have been 
brought on by extraordinary circum- 
stances: the wanton bombing of the 
city by German bombers, in May, 1940. 
In twenty minutes’ time the city’s very 
center—a 650 acres area—was gutted, 
350 streets, 28,000 houses, 2,500 stores, 
2,000 industrial sites, 1,500 offices, 500 
cafes, luncheon and dining places, in 
addition to schools, hospitals, Govern- 
ment buildings, newspaper plants 
(comprising one-fifth of the city) were 
destroyed. In twenty minutes’ time, 
the center of this busy and thriving 
city, which had retained so many traces 
of its great past, had been obliterated: 
a complex conglomeration of wide 
boulevards and indescribable alleyways 
—of fine old houses, horrible examples 
of jerry-built lower middle class resi- 
dences and the impressively modern 
“Beehive” department store, prized 
specimen of Dutch architecture of the 
1930’s—and of thoroughfares present- 
ing hair-raising traffic hazards, had all 
been reduced to rubble. 

Three weeks later the first plans for 
the future had been laid: a beautiful 
new city was to be wrested out of the 
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ruins of the old. Then and there the 
conviction grew that only through 
town planning such a goal could ever 
be attained. 


Planning 


At first, individualistic Hollanders 
did not take kindly to the thought of 
town planning. But, by now, their 
fears have largely been allayed. To- 
day, with the new Rotterdam taking 
shape—even though the work of recon- 
struction has by no means yet been 
completed—the director of the citywide 
planning operation, Cornelius Van Traa, 
is generally hailed as its brilliant chief 
of staff, under whose guidance a mod- 
ern, practical, comfortable city is rising. 
Van Traa and his team of fellow-plan- 
ners, have allowed a variety of styles 
and architectural moods to blend with 
the overall picture of harmonious mod- 
ern design. To some Hollanders, wh») 
know the U.S. only from the movies, 
Rotterdam may be “just like an Amer- 
ican city”. But many American town 
planners have left their calling cards 
at Rotterdam’s City Hall and have re- 
turned stateside not a little impressed 
with the “town-spacing” of the first 
planned city of the 20th century, the 
center of which is being dedicated ex- 
clusively to public service buildings 
and in which the old cobweb of streets 
has been replaced by wide traffic ar- 
teries, large tree-lined squares, modern 
blocks of office buildings and friendly 
comfortable shopping areas. 


Cooperation 


This background has to be stressed to 
understand the position of the 66 Rot- 
terdam retailers, who decided to join 
forces — another phenomenon where 
Hollanders are concerned — in building 
the Lijnbaan plaza. 

Several of them, after the war, had 
sought refuge, temporarily, in “emer- 
gency” buildings where they set up 
shop to service their old customers and 
the many new ones attracted to the 
growing industrial city. 

Many merchants had been planning 
to build their own, individual new 
stores. But building permits were hard 
to come by. Furthermore, and most 
important perhaps, building materials 
were Also, were high. 
Other considerations plagued business- 


scarce. costs 


men anxious to run a profitable enter- 
prise. They could not afford to wait 
until—as is the case today—a clear-cut 
picture of the new city would have 
emerged. They had to start in a hurry, 
even if the municipality had, tempo- 
rarily, “frozen” the establishment of 
new businesses for a five year period. 

These were some of the problems 
J.B.W.A. Giesbers, president of Med- 
dens, Inc., a leading store of ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s apparel, took to his friend, 
Frans C.. Bouman, managing-director 
of the Holland-American Line, a Rot- 
terdam company, and Rotterdam archi- 
tect H. J. Hensen. Between the three 
of them, they hammered out the basic 
principles of a shopping center to be 
established in the most central location 
of the new Rotterdam. They realized 
full well that the center would be of 
some distance from residential quarters. 
As a result, it was agreed that there 
was no point in getting super markets, 
grocery, or dry cleaning and 
others catering to the demand for daily 
staple products, to join the cooperative 
venture. 


stores 


Quality the Keynote 


This fitted exceptionally well with 
the concept of turning the city’s center 
into a “quality street” of medium-sized 
specialty Many of the mer- 
chants initially interested in the proj- 
ect were those who, before the war, had 
served the large segment of wealthy 
and upper-middle class Rotterdam 
families, best comparable to those New 
Yorkers who shop almost exclusively 
in Fifth Avenue stores, between 42nd 
and 57th Streets. Naturally, the re- 
quirement of quality could not be too 
rigidly pursued, if only because of the 
need of variety of products and price 
tags. By and large, however, quality 
products predominate handsomely over 
mass-produced lines. 

Eventually, the line up of the 66 par- 
ticipants presented this picture: 


stores. 


1 store, specializing in foundation 


garments 


3 jewelers 

4 stationers, suppliers of fine papers 
and book shops 

7 shoe stores and handbag specialists 

1 cutlery store 

2 opticians and specialists in photo- 
graphic equipment 

1 wines and liquor store 
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2 art galleries and importers of orien- 
tal crafts 

1 toy store 

1 furrier 

6 furniture 
decorators 


specialists and interior 


1 textile and kiddie store 

5 specialists in ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s apparel and ready-to-wear 

3 high fashion houses 

3 leather goods and travel acces- 


sories stores 

1 sandwich shop 

3 custom tailors and men’s fashions 
specialists 

2 rug and drapery houses 

1 sporting goods and 
specialist 


sportswear 


3 fine fabrics retailers 

2 patisseries and restaurants 

1 glove specialty house 

2 pharmacists, perfumeries, beauty 
shop operators 

3 musical instrument specialists 

1 lingeries house 

1 travel agency 

1 specialty house in sponges, chamois, 


brushes 
1 modern’ kitchen 
heating specialist 
1 cigar store 
1 pen and pencil specialist 
1 luxury giftware center 


appliances and 


66 stores 

Meanwhile, the entire 650 acres area 
(destroyed by the war) had been ex- 
propriated by the Government, after 
compensating the original owners for 
the land and building values involved. 


Shoppers’ Bill of Rights” 


Store owners interested in the estab- 
lishment of a shopping plaza then 
formed a Lijnbaan Foundation for the 
purpose of coordinating, renting or out- 
right purchasing of the stores. (About 
half the stores own their property; the 
remainder rents the premises from in- 
surance companies which have partici- 
pated in financing the $7 million 
project). 

Before architects’ 
finally approved 
plaza had insisted on a “Shoppers’ Bill 
of Rights”, to be adopted as the guid- 
ing principle for the center. Its main 
provisos concerned 
consumer against 


blueprints were 
the operators of the 


safeguarding the 


—risking life and limb while crossing 
busy streets; , 

—hbeing crushed by rush-hour 
throngs; 

—getting drenched. 


Prominent Rotterdam architects, Van 
den Broek and Bakema designed the 
L-shaped Lijnbaan plaza, with the 
shoppers’ comfort uppermost in mind. 
Their task was not an easy one. The 
building permit granted contained one 
specific restriction: none of the stores 
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NicHtT View ACCENTUATES THE MODERN LINES 


was to rise higher than two stories. 
The requirements of a unified archi- 
tectural plan thus limited them, as 
far as building height was concerned. 
In view of the fact that, at a later date, 
office and apartment buildings of 6 to 
8 stories height, were to be built all 
around the shopping area, the “plaza 
concept” was deliberately decided upon. 
Esthetically, therefore, one will have to 
suspend final judgment until these 
other buildings—for which ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held re- 
cently—will have been completed 


Features 


The Lijnbaan plaza embodies many 
outstanding innovations: nowhere else, 
in the heart of any city, anywhere, can 
so spectacular a concentration of 66 
quality stores be found on a 3-acres- 
plus (133,750 square feet) area, through 
which an L-shaped, wide, thoroughfare 
of 53,500 square feet gives 
3,200 feet of modern display windows 
and 160,500 square feet of sales space, 
divided over groundfloor and topfloor 

Key features of the plaza are: 


access to 


—the sidewalk extending the full 
width of the plaza; 

—the teakwood canopies built all 
along the facades and the match- 
ing crosswalks, enabling the pub- 
lic to “windowshop” and amble 
from one side of the plaza to the 
other, under all weather 
ditions; 


con- 


—the banning of all traffic within 
the plaza, making it the safest 
area in town. 


Naturally, Lijnbaan’s location in the 
heart of the city virtually guarantees 
its accessibility from all points of the 
compass. Streetcars and city buses 
stop at convenient nearby locations; 
hack stands are close to the intersec- 
tions between Lijnbaan and the streets. 
The first of a series of three parking 
fields (each 256 x 256 feet) to accom- 
modate a total of about 1,800 automo- 
biles has been completed. This is 
ample for Rotterdam’s needs: in com- 
pact little Holland cars are still con- 
sidered a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. The ubiquitous bicycle continues 


to be the primary means of transpor- 
tation. Specially constructed bicycle 
racks, naturally, abound. Available fa- 
cilities, however, having continuously 
failed to keep up with bike-parking de- 
mand, plans to build a huge under- 
ground bicycle parking “tunnel” are 
now being completed. 

The covered crosswalks have turned 
out to offer advantages in addition to 
their functional ones of keeping John 
Q. Public singing despite the rain. 
They have the added effect of sub- 
dividing the L-shaped plaza into groups 
of intimate shopping “courts”. This re- 
laxed, informal atmosphere has been 
stressed both inside the stores and on 
the Mall, where the Lijnbaan Associa- 
tion makes excellent use of Holland’s 
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prodigious flower gardens. During the 
spring and summer seasons, shoppers 
can sun themselves in comfortable 
garden chairs, _ strategically placed 
amidst the tulips and hyacinths, and 
beyond their floral horizon attractively 
arranged shop windows exercise their 
irresistible lure. 


Individuality 


Lijnbaan’s unified architecture did 
not mean uniformity. Each store owner 
was permitted, even urged, to have the 
interior designed to his own taste. One 
of the larger stores has done an out- 
standing job of getting maximum use 
out of its two stories by dividing the 
total space into five levels. Elsewhere. 
interior decorators had a field day de- 
signing original staircases, floor cover- 
ings, fittings, and working magic with 
attractive little showcases to stimulate 
impu'se-purchases. 

Lijnbaan stores differ in size and 
style. The bigger ready-to-wear and 
high fashion establishments occupy six 
to eight display windows; a few of the 
smaller shops have a frontage of no 
more than 30 feet. 

Spaciousness is a keynote within the 
stores. There is no cramming of mer- 
chandise, no attempt to turn every 
square inch into sales space. Public 
acceptance of these policies has been 
gratifying. Sophisticated shoppers who 
form the core of Lijnbaan clientele, ap- 
preciate not only being allowed to 
make up their own mind to which of 
the departments to turn, but they also 
like the total absence of sales pres- 
sure. Browsing is encouraged. Many 
American and other non-Dutch visitors 
have commented favorably on the 
quiet, pleasant service afforded by the 
sales staff. 

This does not go to say that Lijn- 
baan’s store owners are adopting a 
passive attitude, waiting for the cus- 
tomers to come in. Naturally, they ad- 
vertise their special offers and their 
new merchandise. But they do it in a 
non-blatant manner, in keeping with 
the style of their plaza and the tem- 
perament of the population. Rotter- 
damers are not ballyhoo-minded, but 
they will be impressed with the quiet 
dignity of the stores and their reputa- 
tion of quality houses. 

An outstandingly successful coopera- 
tive promotion of the Lijnbaan stores 
this September-October, is a display 
window judging contest, requiring the 
public to match its ballot for the most 
attractive window display in the plaza, 
with that of a jury of prominent citi- 
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SKETCH OF THE LIJNBAAN. 


Note PARKING AREA AT UPPER CENTER. 


MALL TO BE 


EXTENDED AT LOWER LEFT. 


zens. The winner will receive an all 
expense paid trip for two, to New York 
City—a 7,000 guilders value, which to 
the Hollander is the equivalent in pur- 
chasing power of $7,000. 


Merchants Association 


In this respect, too, the Lijnbaan As- 
sociation is playing a pioneering role. 
This Association was formed after the 
Lijnbaan Foundation, which had been 
the instrument through which the 
plaza had been financed and built, had 
accomplished its task. The Association 
can be said to run the center where 
common interests are at stake. Mem- 
bership in the Association is voluntary. 
Contributions were set, originally, ac- 


cording to Lijnbaan frontage each 
store occupied. This is now being 
changed to a percentage of sales. The 


maintenance of 
the plaza, for the floral displays, for 
institutional advertising and its coop- 
erative public relations program. Its 
Board has followed the policy of calling 
frequent meetings of the rank and file 


Association pays for 


to sound out members on major issues 
and decisions. 

But the Association does not even at- 
tempt to influence store owners in theit 
own merchandising or purchasing pro- 


grams. To strongly individualist mem- 
bers this would be tantamount to in- 
terference and might endanger the en- 
tire cooperative set-up of the plaza. 

The first year of operations—partic- 
ularly when taking into account the 
disastrously wet and cold summer, 
which curbed a great deal of tourist 
traffic—has not been without its prob- 
lems. But by and large the members 
of the Lijnbaan plaza have done well 
for themselves and their city. This 
fact is reflected in the plan to extend 
the plaza and, too, in the recent esti- 
mate by the president, 
that gross sales for the 66 stores had 
topped the 35 million guilders mark 
(in purchasing power the equivalent of 
about $35 million; converted into U.S. 
currency about $10 million). 

As was to be expected, a few stores 
did not “pull”; a very few stores, find- 
ing themselves with more space than 
could be put to productive use, turned 
their top floor into offices and rented 
them. Naturally, all would 
have done better had the entire central 
city already been fully built up, as 
will be the two hence 
Therefore, it is telling for the success 
of the plaza and the merchandising 
approach of the overall majority of the 


Association’s 


owners 


case years 
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stores, that only one of the interior 
decorating stores decided to pull out of 
the Lijnbaan and move to a neighbor- 
hood area. The minor stampede of 
candidates for the vacant Lijnbaan 
store was another healthy indication 
of how farsighted Rotterdam business- 
men Lijnbaan’s_ future 
potential. 


assess. the 


Department Store 


Department store interests seem to 
think likewise. Only a few months ago 
the operators of Holland’s largest chain 
of department stores, Byenkorf (Bee- 
hive), had the ground broken for its 
newest branch, facing one of the en- 
trances to Lijnbaan. This store—de- 
signed jointly by New York architect 
Marcel 


architectural 


and the Beehive’s own 
consultant, Ir. A. Elzas, 
of Amsterdam, Holland—will feature 
mainly lines of lower-priced goods. 
It is expected to attract an average of 
30,000 day. Lijnbaaners 
are confident that many of these shop- 
pers will overflow into the 
Lijnbaan’s and, eventually, its 
stores. 

Of the first year of operations it 
may be said that the Lijnbaan owners 
have been ploughing a pretty 
furrow. The concept of a shopping 
plaza was an entirely new one, as far 
as Rotterdam—or Europe, for that mat- 
ter—was concerned. It has taken tim 
and intelligent promotion to tell the 
Lijnbaan story locally. 

A turning point perhaps was reached 
early this spring when Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands, making her first 
official visit to the plaza, stopped to 
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THE CITY FIGHTS BACK 


Based upon data gathered by the 
Central Business District Council 
and edited by Hal Burton. 


Richard C. Bond, President, 
John Wanamaker Philadelphia, 
Inc.: “Not only is it informative, 
but it is thoughtful and vital 
reading. There can be no doubt 
that it is a ‘must’ for anyone with 
even a slight interest in his city’s 
future.” 


Price—$5.00. Special discounts 
for quantities of 5 or more. The 
solution to your business gift 
problem. 


golden award sent to the 
Rotterdam Association by the Fifth 
Avenue Association of New York “in 
admiration for the courage, enterprise 
and imagination shown in the recon- 
struction of Rotterdam’s’ shopping 
area”. 

When a year ago in his description of 
the opening ceremonies, a Rotterdam 
newspaperman = suggested lyrically: 
“This is Europe’s Fifth Avenue” he 
hardly knew how true a phrase he had 
coined. The name has stuck with 
Rotterdamers and is now adorning, too, 
the Lijnbaan Association’s letterhead. 

Architecturally, Lijnbaan-Rotterdam 
is among the acknowledged achieve- 
ments of postwar Holland. Pictures, 
and possibly a scale model of the plaza, 
will be included in the exposition of 
modern Netherlands aichitecture open- 
ing in the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington, D. C., on October 18th. 

Victor Gruen, who planned J. L. 
Hudson’s Northland Center in Detroit 
and a number of leading suburban 
American shopping centers, after see- 
ing still pictures and reading descrip- 
tions of the Rotterdam plaza, com- 
mented: “Crowded American downtown 
districts might take a 


admire a 


lesson from 


Lijnbaan’s setup.” 
Which does seem to prove our point. 


LET’S LOOK AT OUR 
NEIGHBORS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


In the suburbs, east and west of the 
City, new industry is being added with 
an acceleration that is enviable. The 
new plants are fine examples of the 
modern plant, set in land- 
scaped with plenty of parking 
and loading space on each property. 
The industrial development is of the 
type that makes industry a good neigh- 
bor to the nearby residential areas. 

Typical of this kind of development 
s the new warehouse and service build- 
ing being constructed by The T. Eaton 
Company, Limited, Canada’s well 
known leading department store. The 
building is situated at the southwest 
corner of Sheppard Avenue and the 
new Barrie Highway, making it easily 
accessible to all major highways and 
Metropolitan Toronto thoroughfares. 
The building will be a one-story struc- 
ture approximately 1,400 feet in length 
and 800 feet in width, giving it more 
than 1,100,000 sq. ft. of area on 
floor with a site area of 90 acres. 

The quality of Toronto’s new indus- 
trial development is worth study by 
cities in the States. 


one-story 
areas 


one 


Community Development 


Shopping centers like Humbertown, 
Eglinton Square and Cloverdale, are in 
the early stages of operation or the be- 
ginning of development. Residential 
developments such as Applewood 
Acres, Woodbine Gardens, Westlea 
Gardens, Clairlea Park, Kennedy Park, 
Bayview Village and Guildwood, indi- 
cate the extent and character of sub- 
divisions that are answering Metro- 
politan Toronto’s need for housing its 
growing population. Here we believe 
that Canada’s neighbor on the South is 
ahead. 

Don Mills, in the township of North 
York, is the outstanding example of 
“the first town of its kind in North 
America’. Don Mills is a modern, bal- 
anced, wholly integrated community 
with its own industrial development. 
Industry was attracted to Don Mills 
even before plans for the first phase of 
residential construction were finalized. 
It was at this stage in 1952 that a panel 
from the Community Builders’ Council 
advised the late Karl Fraser, Don Mills’ 
President, on the community’s planning 
and development. 

Apart from the Toronto tour, Council 
members benefitted from the analysis of 
other shopping center developments in 
cities as wide apart in their trade char- 
acteristics as are Texas and the District 
of Columbia. At the analysis session, 
problems of shopping centers’ operation 
were discussed under the leadership of 
Charles E. Joern who used his center, | 
The Village Market in LaGrange Park, 
Illinois as the basis for the factors of 
costs, income, rents and returns. 

Leaves from the Book 

Taking a leaf from the other fellow’s 
book may sound like imitation. But in 
the matter of business competition such 
as is illustrated by the competition be- 
tween Downtown versus Suburban 
Shopping Centers, the use of successful 
ideas and developments from all 
sources becomes sound strategy. It is 
always helpful to know what the other 
fellow is doing. —J.R.McK. 


The Fourth Revised Edition of 


The COMMUNITY 


BUILDERS HANDBOOK 
—An ideal gift. 
Special price to members 
Regular price $12.00 
Students’ Edition (Plain 
Binding) for colleges and 
universities 


$ 8.00 
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